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ABSTRACT 


Creating more differentiated, specialized work roles 



within teaching can be viewed as a response to a structural lag in 
school systems* Organizationally , differential staffing attempts to 
correct inefficient use of human resources by providing a more 
individualized program to maximize the use of teacher talent* This 
paper discusses aspects of differential staffing, the advantages and 
disadvantages cf differential teaching assignments, and examples of 
programs that have been described in recent literature* (ME) 
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Introduction 



During the past two decades innovations such as team teaching, in- 
dependent study, large-group instruction, small -group discussion, modular 
scheduling, use of teacher assistants, and the application of technology 
to teaching and learning have been adopted by many schools. 

In 1965 J. Lloyd Trump made the following statement: 

Actually, it is relatively simple to organize a school 
differently. Curriculum content can be arranged logically 
in a nongraded, continuous -progress sequence. Teachers can 
work in various types of teams to break the isolation of 
self-contained or self-sufficient classrooms. Rigid time 
divisions are replaced quite easily by flexible schedules; 
some schools even makfe up their schedules daily or weekly. 
Students can readily be re-grouped into classes of 100 or 
more for some purposes and into other classes of fifteen 
or fewer for different activities. Pupils can be scheduled 
for extended periods of time into resource centers for 
independent study. Teachers can use clerks, instruction 
assistants, and technical devices effectively. 

All of these modifications are occurring in schools. 

Although it takes knowledge and courage to make the changes, 
those are not the big problems. The challenge is for 
teachers to learn new instructional roles to go with the 
changes. Unless they learn these new roles, their teaching 
and the pupils' learning will be little better than what has 
occurred in conventional classrooms for decades.* 

Schools are changing as a result of forces working both inside and 
outside of these institutions themselves. It occurs to me that serious 
consideration should be given to the concept of differentiated staffing, 
if the education profession hopes to improve the teaching-learning 

environment for pupils and teachers alike in the decade ahead. The purpose 
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of this paper is to discuss aspects of differential staffing which, hopefully, 
have relevance to educators who are working in administrative, supervisory, 
or teaching positions. 



Differential Staffing - A Definition 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 

has provided the following tentative definition of differential staffing: 

"a plan for recruitment, preparation, induction, and con- 
tinuing education of staff personnel for the schools that 
would bring a much broader range of manpower to education 
than is now available. Such arrangements might facilitate 
individual professional development to prepare for in- 
creased expertise and responsibility as teachers, which 
would lead to increased satisfaction, status, and material 
reward. "2 

Thus under a differentiated staffing arrangement education personnel 
would be selected, prepared, and deployed in ways that would make optimum 
use of their interests, abilities, and commitments and afford them greater 
autonomy in determining their own professional development. 

A differentiated staff might include teachers and a variety of 
special service personnel, subject matter specialists, administrators, 
student teachers, interns, persons from other professions, craftsmen, 
volunteers, and several categories of paraprofessional s and teacher aides. 
Within the classroom-teaching ranks, some professionals might serve as 
leaders, responsible for the induction of new teachers, or coordinators of 
teams of associates and assistants. 

In broader perspective the idea of differentiated staffing suggests 
a relatively new concept of the education profession. As Edelfelt says: 
"Because the concern here is with all personnel in a school, it is more 
accurate to use the term education profession rather than teaching pro - 
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The compelling demands being made by society on education are changing 



the traditional pattern of schooling and learning. Among the significant 
changes in education are those affecting the role of the teacher. 

A quotation from the Prospectus of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards embodies, I believe, the essence of a 
rationale for change in school staffing design: 

The job of the teacher has become unmanageable. The 
self-contained teacher and the self-contained classroom 
and the self-contained school are obsolete. No single 
individual has the competence, energy, and time to deal 
effectively with all the responsibil ities assigned to one 
teacher. No teacher can afford to operate in the isolated 
and insulated fashion which has characterized many self- 
contained classrooms. No school can remain vital and dynamic 
or up-to-date if its staff is out of touch with the community 
and the rest of the educational world. A progressive, 
affluent society cannot tolerate or afford teachers or schools 
which try to go it alone without the help and stimulation 
of colleagues. ^ 

The NCTEPS expresses the view that the education profession should 
attempt to meet the individual needs and interests of pupils and teachers, 
and also endeavor to make maximum use of the talents of all persons engaged 
in the education enterprise. More specifically, those who are responsible 
for individualizing programs for pupils should have the opportunity to 
develop their own individual interests and talents. As long as teachers 
are expected to be "jacks-of-al 1 -trades" it is inconceivable that individual- 
ized learning for pupils can be achieved to the fullest extent. 

It is quite evident that the education profession has not achieved 
career patterns on a par with some other professions. The lack of career 
patterns and holding power in education is reflected by the number of trained 
teachers who never teach and by the considerable number who pass through the 
profession on the way to motherhood or other careers and by the fact that 
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advancement, prestige, and high material reward come only through promotion 
out of the classroom. Differentiated staffing is aimed at increasing the 
range of career patterns available to those engaged in the education pro- 
fession. 

It is generally recognized that university and school systems have 
mutual responsibility in the preparation of teachers. Through differentiation 
on the basis of a career ladder, induction to the profession might become 
more natural and gradual, with new graduates continually feeding into the 
schools while experienced teachers come back to the campus. Furthermore, 
theory and practice might be more realistically related, and career-long 
education and re-education might be built in from the beginning. Thus, 
experience with differentiated staffing could result in much more effective 
programs for educating teachers. 

Teachers are increasingly corning to recognize that their roles as 
generalists are often unmanageable. How can the elementary teacher for 
example, be expected to be knowledgeable of and skillful in the teaching of 
six to ten subject areas? At the secondary level how can we expect the 
Social Studies teacher to be equally conversant with Geography, Economics, 
History, Political Science and Sociology in this day and age? 

For more than a decade attention has been focussed on the fact that 
most teachers are involved in tasks that diminish their professional stature 
and deplete their energies to the point where they have inadequate time for 
interacting directly and intensively with pupils. 

Much of the evaluation of teaching is fragmentary and superficial, 
and where operative, it has frequently been a threatening activity imposed 
by personnel from outside the system. A better arrangement might be to 
place the major responsibility for evaluation in the hands of the teachers 



themselves who are primarily concerned with self-evaluation . 5 

According to Dwight W. Allen "endurance becomes the only logical 
criterion for rewarding teachers, and so we reward them with tenure and a 
pay scale based on longevity. In staffing skills we ignore the educational 
needs of most students and the professional aspects of teaching ." 5 

Purpose of Differential Staffing 

According to Donald Hair, "the express purpose of differential staff- 
ing is to give teachers the chance to advance in status and salary and yet 
remain in teaching. 

Providing a more individualized program in order to maximize the use 
of teacher talent is, in the opinion of Fenwick English, the major purpose 
of differential staffing. Although all teachers are not equal, the tendency 
has been to pretend that they are - to say, "a teacher is a teacher." 
Organizationally, this has led to inefficient use of human resources. 
Differential staffing attempts to correct this by assigning teachers so that 
their interests and talents are utilized fully in meeting pupils' needs . 8 

Developments Responsible for Growing Interest in Differential Staffing 

Ronald G. Corwin, Principal Investigator, NCTEPS Research Project on 
the Teacher Corps, stated recently that more flexible ways must be devised 
for organizing education for rapidly changing society. He argues that part 
of the problem is a structural lag in our school system and he feels that 
creating more differentiated, specialized work roles within teaching can 
be viewed as a response to this’ lag. 

Corwin claims that teachers have reluctantly assumed more and more 
responsibilities for a remarkable variety of new functions. Furthermore, 
developments such as pressures to prepare increasing numbers of children 



for college, and deterioration of inner-city schools have demonstrated that 
true individualized instruction is impossible as long as teachers have to 
cope, unaided, with a multitude of tasks and responsibilities. 

Corwin argues that there are specific interrelated developments that 
are largely responsible for a new division of labor known as "differentiated 
staffing." The first of these developments is the knowledge explosion. 

The structure of knowledge has become so complex that it can neither be com- 
prehended nor treated as a whole. It is possible, says Corwin, that no 
occupation will be sufficient in the schools of the future; teachers, social 
workers, nurses, psychologists, businessmen, and many other groups will need 
to collaborate more closely. 

The second development relates to the condition under which society 
is likely to grant professional status to a given occupation. The condition 
is that the members of the teaching occupation must demonstrate specialized 
knowledge that other groups do not have. Current efforts to specialize 
teaching, accordingly, have encouraged greater specialization of work roles. 
This specialization must be based on function along with authority for 
specialists to find the means necessary to fulfill given responsibilities. 

The third development has to do with increasing democratization which 
has imposed many duties on teachers that have deflected them from their 
primary teaching functions. In theory, differentiated staffing allows 
teachers to delegate work to people in other positions, thus providing a 
means of separating out various functions and duties. 

The fourth development lies in the field of technology which is 
revolutionizing the self-contained classroom. It is Corwin's opinion that 
this process is not only creating additional roles, but is providing the 
means by which teachers can escape traditional roles and begin to specialize. 
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Essential Ingredients of a Plan for Differential Staffing 

In reporting on his experiences with differentiated staffing, Edward 

W. Beaubier, District Superintendent, Fountain Valley (California) School 

District, lists four key concepts that have become apparent. 

1. It is essential to establish clear-cut, measurable learning objectives 
for the youngsters to be served by the plan. These objectives make up 
the criteria for judging the success of a plan for reorganization. 

2. And of great importance, the honest involvement of teachers in decision 
making is crucial to the development of any program. Any changes that 
affect the role of the teacher need the involvement of that teacher in 
the decision-making process. 

3. If wise decisions are to be made with regard to teaching and learning, 
the staff that works directly with the youngsters to be served must 
make them. The school must have much more autonomy than is usually 
the case. This autonomy necessarily involves decentralized staffing. 

If the school psychologist, for example, is to be truly involved with 
the learning program, he must be made an integral part of the teaching 
staff that carries this responsibility. 

4. If teachers are to be effective decision-makers, they need in-service 
education in group dynamics and human relations skills.^ 

Fenwick English, Director of Projects and of the Differentiated 

Staffing Plan, Temple City (California) Unified School District, suggests 

the following principles as essential in a plan for differentiated staffing. 

1. Differentiated staffing is a means of producing more relevant student 
learning. 

2. Teaching is the primary function of all teachers. 

3. Teachers are formal professional partners with administrators in the 
decision-making process. 

4. Teachers should be relieved of many nonprofessional functions now required 
of them. 

5. Teachers should perform the self-disciplining or regulating activities of 
their own profession. 

6. Organizational flexibility should be created through the use of flexible 
scheduling. 

7. New kinds of teacher programs, both pre-service and in-service, need to 
be developed to prepare teachers to function in different roles. 
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